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How would you like 
to open a door 


like this — 
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Ten Minutes After You 
“Punch the Clock’’ 


Among the Old Streets of 
Greenwich Village 


\ . . \ 
an F monotony has no _ terrors 


SS 


for you, if you like row after 

row of unvarying apartment 
houses on streets as straight and 
stiff as a music staff, if you 
are content to live in a flat ex- 
actly like five thousand other 
flats, then this little book is not 
for you. 

But if you have eyes that are 
caught by quaintness and individuality, if a cluster of 
small brick houses tucked away in an odd corner of the 
great city has the romance of the unusual for you, if 
the sight of a solid old Colonial door painted white and 
sraced with an old-fashioned knocker gives you a moment 
of pleasure, if the whimsicality of a village entrapped 
within a city appeals to your sense of humor, then it is 
for you that this booklet about Greenwich Village has 
been written—especially if your delight in these things 
is accompanied by a preference for low rents and quick 
Of these latter we shall have something 





In Washington Square 


transportation. 


to say in a moment. 
Almost a hundred years ago the fashionable folk of 


New York City used to drive two miles into the country 
to Greenwich Village, along the “Inland Road,” travers- 
ing what is now Park Row, the Bowery and Waverly 
Place. The drive took them past a pauper graveyard 





Waverly Place “‘ crossing itself ”’ 


often complained of as an unsightly spot, unworthy of 
so genteel and fashionable a driveway. ‘hat graveyard 
is now Washington Square, one of the most beautiful 
parks in New York City. But modern New York still 
calls this territory south of 14th Street and west of 
Fifth Avenue by the old name, Greenwich Village. 

In 1822 an epidemic of yellow fever broke out in 
New York City, and a high board fence was stretched 
across the island as a quarantine boundary. Greenwich 
Village, always considered particularly healthful, be- 
came a refuge from the fever-stricken city. Almost over- 
night the tiny village “‘sprouted into a town.” In the 
haste of emergency building there was no time to 
straighten the village lanes and cowpaths and these rap- 
idly became streets. Later the makeshift houses were 
replaced by substantial brick and stone structures. But 
the twists and curves of the streets were never changed. 
And when, finally, the city, growing to the north, met 
and annexed the village, the two communities had to ft 
together as best they could. 

Thus it is that Fourth Street twists around until it 
crosses Tenth and Eleventh Streets, Waverly Place actu- 
ally crosses itself, and every here and there two or three 
streets run In together at odd angles, forming charming 
little three-cornered “squares” to make the chance 


passer-by wonder if this can really be New York. 

Like a happy valley between two great mountain 
ranges, squatty, three-story Greenwich Village nestles in 
between the huge business sky-scrapers to the south and 
the towering heaps of brick and stone to the north. An 
occasional tall apartment house or 
hotel has been erected within the 
Village, but the tone of the whole 
has remained quiet, low, unhurry- 
ing and pleasantly homelike. 

A number of authors, feeling 
the charm of the Village, have 
woven it into their romances. 
Three of O. Henry’s stories have 
Greenwich Village for back- 
ground. [he phenomenon of 
Waverly Place ‘“‘crossing itself’ 
called forth this bit of fun from 
him, in “The Last Leaf’’: 

‘In a little district west of 
Milligan Place, one of the many whimel- Washington Square the _ streets 

calities of Greenwich Village ” have run crazy and broken them- 
selves into small strips called ‘places.’ These ‘places’ 
make strange angles and curves. One street crosses it- 
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self a time or two. A\n artist once discovered a valu- 
able possibility in this street. Suppose a collector with 
a bill for paint, paper and canvas should, in traversing 
this route, suddenly meet himself coming back, without 
a cent having been paid on account! 

“So, to quaint old Greenwich Village the art people 


soon came prowling, 
& hunting for north 
su@iaaees| windows and Ejgh- 
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The Spectator in 
The Outlook loves to 


ramble in Greenwich 





Village, the map of 
“ The towering heaps of brick and stone to the north’’ ‘ oy ; : 
which he “‘carries in 





a his heart.’” On one of these walks he noticed that: 

: ‘Not infrequently the red brick houses have window- 

: boxes filled with red geraniums which, together with the | 
| old wide doors and brass knobs, achieve an effect of 

? homelike cheer which the brownstone front could never 

ve have had.’’ He concludes the description of one ramble 

z through the Village with the reflection that it would be 

: “better to be a puppy with no pedigree in Patchin Place 

. than an uptown canine of high degree on a leash with a 

. bow on his collar.’’ 
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Rents in Greenwich Village 
ie most of us the pressing question in choosing a ‘ 
dwelling-place is not, ‘Are the surroundings pictur- 
esque? “Is it near a park?” “Tg a school near 
by?” but (alas that it should be so!) “‘How much does 
if cost?”’ 
Now there is a little of every 
in the “‘Village.’’ To be 


the next two paragraphs 
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between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, you can pay as much 
as you like. ‘There are some fine spacious old-fashioned 
elevator apartments in that region that run from $1,200 
to $2,000 a year. The upper floors rise well above the 
surrounding houses and cannot be equalled for sun and 
air. Their south windows command a far view of 
lower New York with the Woolworth Building tower- 
ing over the city. 

On these same blocks, in between the apartment build- 
ings, are rows of quaint red brick houses left over from 
the time when the Dutch influence prevailed in our archi- 
tecture. You have heard of the woman who said to her 
architect, “Now, what I want is a small house with large 
rooms and plenty of them.’ Well, these Greenwich 
Village houses really meet those requirements. From the 
street they look small and cozy, but inside they turn out 
to be ten- and twelve-room houses, often with a quite 
sizeable backyard and sometimes a back porch! A 





Photograph by Joseph Popino 
“ Huge sky-scrapers to the south 


house of this type, well-equipped with modern plumbing 
and a good furnace, rents for from $1,200 to $2,400 
according to size and location. 

But it is not necessary to pay $1,200 a year to live 
in this Fifth Avenue Section of Greenwich Village. 
There are a few modern elevator apartments (four and 
five rooms) for $60 to $70 a month, and a number of 
old-fashioned “‘walk-up’’ apartments and _ converted 
“floors” (six and seven good-sized rooms with heat and 
hot water) as low as $55 a month. ‘There are unheated 
floors and apartments for much less. And down on the 
south side of the Square, where the artists live, studio 
rooms of really noble proportions, with tiny kitchens and 
baths tucked in somewhere, can be had for $25. 

But it is over west of Sixth Avenue, from Sixth to 
Eighth and Hudson, that the real fun of living in Green- 
wich Village begins. 
Here among the crazy 
little crooked streets left 
over from the village of 
long ago, it is really pos- 
sible to live—right in the 
heart of New York—and 
not starve your family to 
pay the rent. To be 
sure the elevator and the 
hall-boy are dispensed 
with. The young and 
vigorous, the newly mar- 
ried who don’t want many 





Washington Square 


callers, can climb up four or five 
flights to little apartments flooded 
with sunshine, whose windows look 
far out over the city roofs. The 
rest of us are content with second 
and third floors, where we get a 
reasonable amount of sunshine and 
a view across the street. But all 
of us, young and old, pay a 
moderate rent, which is the main 
thing. 
To begin with, there are the 
) -.] apartment houses, plenty of them 
“ Old doorways notable for the simplicity but not close enough together to 
of tnelripenection keep out light—-modern steam- 
heated, non-elevator apartments, with all light rooms 
and no dark hallways. The average rent for apart- 
ments in the finest of these buildings is $28 to $30 for 
four rooms, $33 to $35 for five rooms, $37 to $40 for 
six rooms. hese figures vary a little according to the 
number of flights you climb, according to location, and 
according to the newness of the houses. A few three- 
room apartments can be found at $22 to $25. 

Just a word in description of these apartments. Each 
bas a bathroom, small but adequate, with modern 
plumbing and an outside window and with hot water 
always on tap. The kitchens are very fair-sized with 
gas range, ice-chest and cupboards furnished. ‘The bed- 
rooms are, of course, small. But the sitting-room and 
dining-room, usually opening into each other, make a 





fine, big, comfortable living-room. 

The older type of house, where 
each tenant heats his own flat but 
where there is a bath and hot water, 
are also to be found, and of course 
the rents in these buildings are much 
lower. 

So much for the steam-heated 
apartments. Remember that we 
S| have quoted average rentals. Bar- 
a as Sra ee ee gains can be found here and there 
ite ee ; 

Ne at considerably lower figures. Re- 
member also that although these are 
"Houses with sprawling onese high-class apartments they are 

rented by the month; there is no 
lease hanging over your head; you can move out when 
you like. 

But the best of Greenwich Village rents is yet to be 
told. In between the apartment houses are hundreds 
and hundreds of houses of every conceivable size and 
shape; big handsome solid-looking houses, with high 
ceilings and square rooms, built perhaps fifty years ago; 
narrow, more commonplace houses that were the style 
of thirty years back; houses set back from the street with 
front porches and real front yards; crooked little wooden 
houses with gabled windows; queer one-room ‘‘flat-iron’”’ 
houses made to fit into corners and angles; and finally 
dozens and dozens of beautiful old Dutch houses, with 
square barred windows and carved doorways and sprawl- 
Ing vines, each house an artistic delight. 





Now in these houses of Greenwich Village, whether 
used as rooming houses, remodelled into apartments, or 
arranged for two families, we believe there is more space 
for the money than anywhere else in New York City, 
certainly in Manhattan. And for many of us space 1s 
essential. We want the place we live in, if it’s only one 
room, to be a big room, a generous, welcoming room. 

Furnished rooms in these houses run $3.00, $4.00 
and $5.00 for the big double rooms with two windows; 
$2.00, $1.75 and $1.50 for small rooms. Some are 
heated by furnaces and in some 
the tenant must supply his own 
heating device. Many are fixed 
for light housekeeping and have 
alcoves or big closets which will 
do for kitchens. Unfurnished 
rooms are very much cheaper 
and more desirable in_ these 
days when furniture is so cheap. 
Unheated, unfurnished rooms 
can be had down here for as 
low as $4.00 a month. And 
it is not hard to find two good 
rooms for $10 a month. 

But it is not only the single- 





room dwellers who can make 
use of these delightful old 
houses. Many have been 
turned into apartments—' ‘floors’? with bath and kitchen 
for each floor, and with rents surprisingly low. Five 


** Small houses in between apartments ”’ 


rooms and bath $24, four rooms and 
bath $20, etc. (four rooms in these 
houses meaning almost twice as much 
space as there is in a four-room flat). 
These “‘floors’’ for the most part 
aren't heated. When the landlords 
see the wisdom of putting in fur- 
naces, there won't be an empty house 
in the Village. But, even as it is, old-fashioned fire- 
places, cozy grates, and big kitchen ranges abound. For 
families who can dispense with a bathroom, rent in 
clean, healthful surroundings can be brought much lower, 
as for instance $17 for four rooms, $12 for three rooms. 

There is one thing more that must be said about 
living conditions in this district, which would not occur 
to the house hunter on her first visit. It is full of corners, 
and corners mean sun. ‘he very confusion of little short 
streets crossing each other at every possible angle means 
that there are any number of corner houses and corner 





One of the many Colonial doorways 


apartments to choose from. 

We know a woman who supports her old father, her 
invalid husband, and four children, by day’s work and 
washing. Her acquaintances used to wonder why she 
was so well and so cheerful, and why her children al- 
though left so much to themselves, were never sick. 
Then one day some one went to see her and found that 
she lived on a corner. She has kept her family in five 
sunny rooms, two flights up, facing south and west. To 
be sure, the toilet is in the yard and there is only a kitchen 
sink for running water on her floor, but then, she only 


pays $12 a month for her five light sunny rooms. 

Another way in which families of moderate income 
can make use of these old houses, is to lease a whole 
house for two or three years, make it over into two or 
three apartments, saving one for themselves to live in. 
In this way, if you select a house in pretty good condi- 
tion, if you plan the space wisely, if you are handy 
with the paint brush and willing to run the furnace your- 
self, you can have a pleasant home almost rent free. It is 
possible to rent four-story, twenty-five foot houses as low 
as $65 a month on a two or three-year lease. And 
there are houses having steam heat and two bathrooms 
renting for $75. 

A word about hotels. There are half a dozen family 
hotels in the neighborhood of Washington Square, where 
two people can live very comfortably with a private bath 
and three meals a day for $25 a week. And on the 





‘* Houses set back from the street with real porches ”’ 
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“ The bus starts from the village ”’ 


other hand, there is a woman’s hotel on Abingdon 
Square where a girl can live a little less comfortably, 
with a bath down the hall and two meals a day for $5 
a week and up. 

In these paragraphs we have described only a few of 
the living-places in Greenwich Village. You must come 
and see for yourself. And don’t be discouraged if the 
first figures you strike are higher than those here given. 
Keep on strolling west and south, watching the signs 
and asking here and there. Pretty soon you'll find vour 
bargain,—just the place you want to live in at a lower 
figure than you expected. 


Transportation 

F you live in Brooklyn or the Bronx and want to go 
to the theater, you have to start right after the soup— 
or miss the first act. If Harlem is where you hang 
your hat, you have time for a chop. But if your home is 
in Greenwich Village you may loiter comfortably through 
salad and dessert and sip your demi-tasse as lazily as if 
the evening were to be spent by your own fireside. For 

the theater district is only ten minutes away. 
Life is not all theaters and dinner-parties, however, 
and it is comfortable to know that if your work is any- 


where between Bryant Park and the Battery, you can 
be at your desk or your counter within fifteen minutes’ 
time after you have kissed the baby good-bye and 
slammed the door. 

If you ever decide to kill your tailor and flee the 
country, commit the crime at the corner of 8th Street 
and Sixth Avenue. There is probably no other place in 
the world that offers as many avenues of flight. At that 
spot you are just eight minutes from the Pennsylvania 
Station by surface car and even less by the Hudson 
Tube, you are eight and a half minutes by Tube from 
Hoboken and ten minutes from Jersey City. You are 
twelve minutes from the Grand Central Station by three 
different routes. If you think a State line is not sufh- 
cient protection, the Cunard docks are only seven 
minutes away. You can start for France, England, Bel- 
sium, or Scotland within ten minutes by the French, the 
White Star, the Red Star, the American or the Anchor 
line if there happens to be a sympathetic boat waiting to 


convey you. 
If you are out for a pleasure trip, the Coney Island, 
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The Hudson flows close by 


Rockaway and Sandy Hook 
and other boats are only twelve 
minutes away. [he Hudson 
Day Line and Fall River boats 
are even easier to reach. And 
the Fifth Avenue and River- 
side ‘“‘busses’” start right from 
the Village. 

If a germ gets hold of you, 
you can reach your dentist on 
34th Street in nine minutes or 
your doctor on 58th Street in 
fifteen. Roosevelt Hospital is 
thirteen minutes away by “'L,”’ 





A Glimpse of Hudson Park St. Vincent’s and the New 


York Hospital are about five minutes each on foot. 

One of the greatest advantages appreciated by the 
residents of Greenwich Village is the fact that they al- 
most never have to force their way into crowded cars. 
Since the bulk of the population of New York City 
lives uptown, a Greenwich Villager is usually traveling 
against the stream of traffic; and those back-breaking, 
temper-breaking jams in subway and “L.”’ are almost 
unknown to him. 


Within the Village 
Doe ULLY simple and easy as it is to get 


in and out of Greenwich Village, it is not neces- 

sary to leave this section of the city in order to 
supply the needs of life. An excellent and varied shop- 
ping district lies just to the north of the Village. 


And the children 
are not forgotten in the 
Village. The little 
red schoolhouse of a 
hundred years ago has 
been replaced by nine 
modern public schools. 
It would be hard to 
find a house anywhere 
in the Village located more than two city blocks 
from a school. Several of these are splendid, well- 
built structures, used as evening recreation and social 
centers besides offering excellent day instruction. Some 
of them have open-air classes and other modern features. 
Not one of them is overcrowded. And besides the public 
schools there are many parochial ones scattered through 
the district. 

There are several playgrounds in the Village and the 
play space is sure to be increased very soon. Around 
Hudson Park, where the largest playground is to be 
found, stands a notable group of public buildings. Be- 
sides Public School No. 95, one of the very best of the 
city schools, there 
is a charming li- 
brary with a pleas- 
ant reading-room on 
the first floor and a 
huge sunny chil- 
dren’s room up- 
stairs. Next door 





The little red hediaee 





A merry-go-round after school 


to the library is a well-equipped city gymnasium and 
bathhouse. 

We have mentioned only a few of the reasons why 
you should consider Greenwich Village as a place to live 
In—quaint and individual homes, low rents, unusually 
good transportation, and excellent schools. If you will 
come and saunter through the quiet streets of the Village 
ever so many other reasons for making this your home 


will occur to you. And there couldn’t be a better time 
than right now. 
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